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Thus Carlyle brushes in his great word-pictures with a
palette full, like that of Rembrandt, with mingled shades
and colours.   But from his theology, his cosmic musings,
he derived elements beyond the handling of any mere
painter's brush, by means of which he could depict his
figures enveloped in a quasi-metaphysical atmosphere of
mingled light and darkness.   This sense of the mystery
of existence, exasperated as it was by insomnia and ill-
health, led him to create a new kind of shudder, a night-
marish, somnambulistic sensation, for which he found or
invented (and he was a great creator of new words) a
vocabulary for its expression, thus shedding on many of
the scenes in his own life, or in the lives of other people,
a spectral mist, out of which grotesque faces gaze on us
with awful eyes in silence.   The word spectre was indeed
just the word he needed to express the kind of ghostly
astonishment  with which he  contemplated existence ;
we find it frequently in his pages, and he formed, in his
wild, free way, many derivatives and composites which
are first found, for the most part only found, in his
writings; spectracally, spectracalities, specialisms, spectre-
chimeras, man as a spectre-fighting animal, and Carlyle
himself ' a spectre moving amid spectres/ engaged in a
dream-like struggle with that cloud-capt, fire-breathing
spectre, the modern Democracy which he hated.    This
Shakespearean compound, ' cloud-capt/ was an echo of
his earliest experiences in the art of words, when, as.
a schoolboy at Annan,  one market-day,  an itinerant
Italian * crying images' displayed for sale a plaster cast
of what a woman in the crowd called ' Shankspeare/
and while she read beneath the bust the lines from
The Tempest about * the cloud-capt towers, the gorgeous
palaces/  the little peasant boy listened entranced to
the concluding words

We are such stuff

As dreams are made on, and our little life
Is rounded with a sleep.